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REPORT 
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The committee on*Agricalture have perform- 
ed the annual duties assigned them, and have 
it in their power to make a report highly satis- 
factory and honourable to the county. It is made 
the daty of this committee to view all crops and 
farms offered for premium. ‘The committee 
might close their remarks at this point, but the 
creat field of observation that lay open to them, 
seemed to invite to a more extended view, and 
» conviction of its utility will anthorize them to 


‘erful. 


‘learning and knowledge are so many de@nonstra-| economy, convenience and health. For the pro- 
tions of a great moral and physical revolution in pagation of fruits the soils of the county are well 
the state of society. It is not claiming too much, | suited. It is important and useful that the va- 
-, when we say tnat these are the legitimate con-/ riety and quantity should be increased to meet 
sequences of the improrentents and extension of every exigency. 
‘our agricultural knowledge and experiments.— | both pleasare and profit. ‘lhe occasion does 
This is the great and inexhaustible source, 
from which manufactures are created, commerce | marks to other objects, however useful, o 
supplied, and the nation made opulent and pow-| ever much the exigencies of | 
Can it then be a matter of indifference, 
whether we shal! unitedly co-operate in sustain- 


It would prove a source of 


‘net permit the committee to extend their re- 


r how- 
ne dimes demand 
i it. 


vy . . . , 
Che committee hasten to the immediate ob 


ing a cause of such countless benefits? Berk-; jects of the report. The return of this anniver 


shire has distinguished herself in this great ca-|sary furnishes abundant considerations for re- 


° ° . | ee ° > 
ireer of usefolness, It only requires a general | cognizing a kind Providence, in having ordered 


occupy a little time in offering the results. Prac-| union and effectual co-operation of the north and; the events of the year in great mercy. ‘This 
tice has also sanctioned this course. The com- s°uth with the middle section of the county, to section of our country has been favored with 
mittee have not the pleasure of representing. | produce results more favorable to the general seasonable rains and a long and temperate seas- 
fr.m their own view, the general state of Agri | prosperity and happiness, than has fallen to the on, while in places adjacent, they have been vis- 


S culture throughout the county. No claim for 
a view of crops was prefered from the northern 
section of the connty, excepting in Laneshorongh 
ind Windsor. The view, of course, was limited 
}to the southern section. Why this should so be, 
or why so much apathy should prevail in a part 
ofthe county, once alive and active to these 
bereat primary interests, is not readily solved 
jt is an occurrence deeply to be regreted. The 
committee earnestly invite their fellow citizens, 
in the north, to awake from this state of indif- 
ference, and occupy the ground they heretofore 


of pursuits. Experience long since decided the 
utility of Agricultural Societies. Wise and em- 
inent men in this and other countries have sanc- | 
tioned this opinion, and added to it the force ot 
their own great examples. ‘The fruits of these | 
institutions are apparent. No rational donbt can | 
be entertained. Berkshire furnishes an impres- 


| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

so honourably possessed in this greatest and best | 
| 


lot of man in any couniry. 


tention to the means of success. 


In view of so many 
| blessings, the committee earnestly call on their. crops of wheat, rye, oats, pease 
| fellow citizens, to apply their thoughts and at-| are plentiful, and have seldom been equalled.— 
The farm is| The improved modes 
ithe great theatre on which the farmer is to dis-| markably increased the prodact, and not | 
iplay his knowledge and good management.—' improved the condition of the farmer. 
|The committee urge their brother farmers to’ quantity of land devoted to tillage is probably 
| look well to their enclosures and their durability,, much less than formerly. vet the amor 
to their animals and their selection and rearing ' duet is greatly increased 


ited with severe droughts. In Berkshire, the 


and Indian corn 
have 


in cultivation re 


The 


srt 


int of pro- 


» ine growing of wheat 


—to their plonghs an! harrows,the most impor- and the intreduction of the white flint wheat. 


tant implements in farming—to the choice of 
seeds, and effectnal cultivation—to the forming 
and increasing of manures and their application 
—to the draining of wet lands, the leveling of 
boggy lands, and the irrigation of dry lands—to 
the increase of forage, and especially providing 
substitutes in the exigency of dronghts. For 
this purpose, recent experiments have recom- 
mended Millet, Indian Corn and Oats. Millet 
grows rapidly and iga valuable substitute for hay, 


seems to be increasing. 
given tothe Pea crop. 


And more attention is 
Bot the skill and force 
of tillage is in nothing so remarkably displayed 
as in the growing of Indian corn. The quanti- 
ty of land heretofore devoted to this crop is much 
reduced, but the product has generally donbled 
the quantity formerly raised re, and of 
a betier quality. {rj now an vncon 
thing to see cy ps of Indian Corn, of from 


on an 


acre 
is not mon 
TOto 
80 bushels the acre. These remark: apply par- 


sive example of the benefits realized from the | It may be sown late advantageously, on a dryj ticularly to the towns of Sheffield, Great Bar 


labors and exertions of the Society. If yet any 


| soil. 


Indian corn sown broad cast, plentifully, 


rington, Stockbridge, West Stockbridge, Rich 
man affects to doubt. let him retrospect and trace) Yields a great quantity of forage and may he mond, PittsGeld, Lanesborough, and Windso 


| OF 


r 


eo 


the pregress of the Society from 1811 to this/sown late. The committee solicit the attention) In several of these towns, the knowledge dis- 
» ‘ ~ 


ime. The advances in usefulness, have been 
rapid, and productive of more good than was an- 
ticipated. Let a candid recollection of the for 
mer state of our agricultural concerns, be con- 
rasted with its present condition. The result 
roves that our products have not only increas- 
ed in number and variety, but that in most in- 
‘ances the amount is doubled. The increase 
nd increasing population of the county, with 
heir new and multiplied pursuits, have called 
orth these improvements, and rendered them 
becessary to the general welfare. The spirii 
bf emigration has been arrested. ‘The valuable 
balive resources of the county have been dis 
overed and brought into general use. ‘i hese 
roits manifest themselves in the vast increase 
of household indnstry, and the general extension 
fitto every pursuit. We witness altogether 
h new state of things. What is the influence of 
hese events on the habits, morals, and condition 
\the people? The answer is furnished, in the 
lew of the present state of society—the indus- 
ry, economy, and spirit of enterprize which is 
Hisplayed on every side,the thirst for knowledge 

the establishment, multiplication and better 
opport of schosls, seminaries and sources ol 





of dairy farmers to the condition of this branch 
of our rural concerns. Complaints have long 


prevailed that Cheese and Butter have been bad-| forts. 
Rich, well, 
flavored Cheese, and clean, well tasted Butter. 


are by far too rarely found in the market. This’ 


ly managed, in too many instances, 


fact has depressed the price and discouraged the 


farmer. In all instances where snperior Cheese! 


played in conducting of this crop has produced 
unusual effects, and excited many and great ef- 
The committee do not intend to be un- 
derstood, that the same good management does 
not generally prevai!, in other towns, but it has 
not been made manifest to them. If it was prop- 
er, the committee could designate several indi- 
viduals in the towns of Great Barrington, Stock- 


and Butter have been made, the market is ready.| bridge, Richmond, Pittsfield and Windsor. whose 


and the price corresponded with the quality.— | 


esamples and good conduct in improved cultiva- 


The prices have been such as to compensate the| tion merit the most decided approbation. ‘The 


maker and encourage his exertions. The com 


| general effects of these improvements are most 


mittee are decidediy of the opinion, that bad or} apparent—and where most effectually pursued, 


unskilful management in this department,togeth- | 


are to be seen the most rapid and substantial 


er with sending Cheese to market before it is} prosperity. «The committee earnestly entreat 
dry and sound, are the causes which have so!their fellow citizens in every town, to regard 
much depressed the price and discouraged the| with a deep and lively interest this state of 


farmer. It is the true interest of the farmer to 
reform this evil. 

The committee have witnessed instances of 
praiseworthy exertions in Horticulture. 
progress of civilization has extended to this de- 
partment many valuable improvements. It is 


desirable to see attached to every farm house} 
and cottage, an extensive Garden, well stored: 
with the numerous and early vegetable produc. 
tions and. fruits, which so essentially promote! 





things, and endeavour to offer evidence to the 
next Viewing Committee, that they are not in- 


different to their own personal welfare or the 


The. 


honor of Berkshire. The commitiee are not 
permitted to suppress the remark that the im- 
proved state of tillage husbandry has enabled 
eur farmers to devote more land to pastures and 
mowing than formerly, and both forage and pas- 
ture are more abundant than in former times.— 
Hence the problem is solved by experiment, that 
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tillage and grazing may consist together and be| An excellent crop of winter wheat by Mr John | 
mutually beneficial. There is then no occasion ' Chaifield, of Great-Barrington, clean and fall in | 
for reducing our herds and flocks—active hus-| the berry. 
bandry will enable us to sustain them, to almost} Edwin Shears’s crop of winter wheat, of Shef- 
any extent, and’ the fact has a most auspicious field, which was a good crop, as was his Indian 
influence on population and all the pursuits of Corn. 
the people. | Seth Coe’s crop of summer wheat, of Pitts- 
The committee now present the results of the | field, which would have been entitled to premi- 
view they have had, and award as follows, viz. | am, if the land had equalled two acres. 
The premium for the best two acres of Winter Wheat, | Richard Doman’s trop of rye and oats, esti- 
which shall yield not less than 30 bushels per acre, the | mated to produce 60 bushels the acre. 
Viewing Committee, on satisfactory evidence, have on Josiah Jones’s crop, of Stockbridge, of oats 
warded to Richard P. Morgan, of Stockbridge—the | and peas, estimated at 60 bushels the acre. 
Pas Maecenas | The crops of Indian Corn offered for View were twenty. | 





STRAFFORD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annnal meeting was holden at Sandwich 
on the 19th of Oct. at 1 o'clock P. M. at which 
hour the Society formed a Procession, as re. 


ported by the Committee of Arrangements, under 


the direction of their Marshal Maj. Samuel W, 
Carr, assisted by his Deputies Maj. Jeremiah 
Furber, and Mr. Jonas C. March, marched to the 
large Meeting-House, where Prayers were of. 
fered, and a learned and eloquent Address de. 
livered by Lyman B. Walker, Esq. After the 
spectators had retired, the Society proceeded \o 
choose by ballot, their Officers for the year ep. 
suing—And are, 

DANIEL HOIT, President.—Josrpn Varyey. 
Francis Winkuey, Vice Presidents. 

Eli Varney, John Chase, Jonathan §. Moulton, Jere. 
miah Furber, Jacob McDufiee, Joshua G. Hall, Joseph 
V. Quarles and Daniel Lary, Executave Committee. 

John §. Durell, Treasurer, Stephen C. Lyford, Corre:. 





or ti tk i re- : . 
we was the only competitor for this p Col. ‘Timothy Wainwright’s crop, of Great Barring- 
5 7 oh. ton, was estimated at 80 bushels by the acre. 
hed enter, Act, 50: qnege wo 9 Mr John Chatfield’s crop, estimated at 80 bushels, 
bn — ~ ane cogs hase 95 8 | Deacon Josiah Joneés*s crop, of Stockbridge estimated 
: 0. O SOLON : eer e et o“ | at 81 bushels by the acre. 
3d do. seine Whee ts teege oubiil a Mr Wiliam Whitney’s crop, of do. estimated at 85 
arte Bodies sip Moods * bushels the acre. 
i Premium, to David Chapin, of en | Mr. Zebulon Kirby’s crop of do. estimated at 93 
2d do, to Ruseel Seitin, p- eo 6 bushels the acre. Mr. Kirby has exhibited some re- | 
3d do. to Charles Willis, of gees | markably large Mangel Wurtzel or Scarcity Roots, use- | 
, _ Winter Rye, 9 8 9 gy 6 | ful for winter use among animals. Also exhibited aj 
je —— + din: tise 4 | Sample of the large Millet valuable for the seed and pro- 
“ . ee ee eee se ‘duct. 
Spring Rye, 2 crops offered. |. "Fe eertnh Pierson. Fans >: . 
. “iy ie | Z , Esq’rs. crop, of Richmouad, esti- 
a rage ee ee ys - — c ‘mated at 85 bushels the acre. : , 
2 : el B. Rush of do. 


; | Mr. David Chapin’s crop, of do. estimated at §3 bush- 
Millet, 1 coop offered. * 4 rest pin’s crop, of do. estimated at §3 bush 
To encourage this crop, the Committee award to Thom-| ‘yyy Russel Griffin jun’rs crop, of do. estimated at 20 
as Melvill, jr. a premium of merit. © | waala Min ecen |. ¥ ' a 
Indian corn, 20 crops offered. Mr. William Partridge’s crop, of Pittsfield. esti . 
ist Premium, to Richard P. Morgan, of Stockbridge, 8 | + 95 bushels the acre. vinta an nee 
Prodact estimated at 110 bushels the acre, Capt. Richard Commah’s crop, of do. estimated at 
2d do. to Jacob Loudon, of Windsor. 6 | *5 bushels the acre. [Also, shewed a crop of rye and 
Product estimated at 106 bushels the acre. oats, estimated.at 60 bushels the acre.j 
3d do. to Hosea Merrill, of Pittsfield. 5 Thomas B. Strong. Esq’rs of do. estimated at 80 bush- 
Product estimated at 97 bushels the acre. ele the acre. % 


Oals, Rye, or Peas mixed, 10 crops offered. | ‘Theod iTinadale Bea? fd et; . 
Ist Premium, to John Chatfield, of Great Barrington. | wisaaee < or eR Ee Oh OR ay Oh OG 


being a crop of Oats. | Hon. William Walker, of Lenox—his crop estiiaa 
> , < . . y —his crop estiiaated 
2d do, to Henry Worden, of Richmond, being a crop of | 44 99 hushels the acre. This field contained 7 acres, and 
Oats. ‘ .,.\ would yield the above by the acre. 
Flax, 1 crop only offered, and not sufficiently distin- | Capt. Silas Smith, of Lanesborough—his crop, esti- 
guished to be entitled to a premium. | sselediinh KE Secale the nooe. “3 ; 


Butter, 3 parcels. ~ S 
Ist Premium, to Jeremiah Stevens, of Hancock. 7, _Thecommittee remark, that the advancement 
2d do to Daniel Manly, of Washington. 6\of this crop has received more attention than 
Cheese 6 parcels. any other, and is attended with more success — 
ist Premium to Daniel Manly of Washington, 6| A spirit of emulation has pervaded most of the 
2d Wo. ‘to Joel i ttean A ee 5 towns, and io the town of Windsor the display 
ist Premium to Seth Wilcox of Stockbridge. 4, has exceeded all calculation—already many per- 
"| sons are making efforts there to rival their for- 
tunate neighbour, Mr Loudon. These are most 
auspicious influences, and we hai! them as the 
dawn ofa distinguished era in our agricultural 

annals. 

The committee cannot close these remarks 


The good management manifested in this crop, 
and its excessive product and value, called for 
this notice, with the intent that the experi- 
ment should encourage other farmers to follow 
the example. The quantity of land sowed was 
3 acres, the seed 10 bushels, and the product 
over 100 bushels. The crop was sowed on clo- 
ver sward turned over, and the seed harrowed 
in. The same land is now sowed to winter 
wheat. 

The committee feel it to be a duty, as well 
us useful, to bestow some consideration on those | 
persons and crops which were offered for pre-' .om> reasonable expectations 
mium, and did not succeed. The competition | P b 


has been unnsual, and the difference in many of | It is, notwithstanding, due to Messrs, Perkins’s 
the crops and articles offered inconsiderable.— | 4 “ ‘ : 


' , of Becket, to Mr Jeremiah Stevens, of Hancock, 
In several instances the committee would have | 444 to Mrs. Hannah Bradley, of Lanesborongh 
been pleased, if they had the power, to have to cay that the Butter and Cheese by them 
distinguished several applicants by awarding | shown was of the best kind, and will challenge 
suitable premioms. But ‘that due encourage- |» severe competition Te comisition euenest- 
ment may not be withheld from such meritori-| ly desire that these praise-worthy exertions to 


ous exertions, and the value of the examples lost | ; : : 
hh ; . “restore and sustain the Berkshire da 
the commitiee avail themselves of the occasion! Fkshi iry may bave 


and Cheese in the agricultural room on this an- 
\hiversary. The samples of Butter and Cheese 
were unusually excellent, to appearance. 





guished by nice and accurate trial. 


as ; such an influence as they so much merit. 
to lay before the Society the facts that came} ? y s0,muca merit 


to their knowledge, to wit :— 


By order of the Committee, 


: THOMAS GOLD, Chairman. 


without a reference to the fine display of Butter | 


The 
differences in the qualities could only be distin- | 
, The com- | 
mittee, in their awards, may have disappointed | 


ponding Secretary.—Samuel Emerson, Recording Seer. 
tary.— Rev. Samuel Hidden, Chaplain. 


| Jeremiah H. Wocdman, Joho Ham, Stephen C. Ly. 


ford, udilors of the Treasurers Accounts. 


: The next Annual Meeting and Cattle Show. 


'was voted to be holden at Dover. 

| Oct. 20th, at half past, 8 o’clock, A. M. the 
| Society met according to their adjournment, ani 
having filled the vacancies in the several award. 
ing Committees, formed as the day before ani 
marched through the several Stalls, where were 
exhibited a large collection of very fine Cattle, 
_of the improved Sandwich breed—A male of the 
| Devonshire breed, imported the last season, an| 
ia Cow of the Herefordshire breed likewise is. 
ported, both fine Animals, and the property o/ 
John Prince, Esq. From the Stalls the proces. 
ion were conducted to the new Methodist chap- 
el, where were exhibited the: several Manofac- 
tures and Products. Although the collection {cr 
Exhibition was small, yet it was generally ex. 
cellent. The procession returned to the large 
Meeting-House, from whence the several Awar- 
ding Committees were conducted to their re- 
spective duties. 

At 1, the Society and Members of other Ag. 
ricultural Societies again formed and marched ‘0 
the house of Augustus Blanchard, where the 
procession consisting of one hundred and twenty- 
one partook of a plain but substantial Farmers 
‘Dinner, provided by him. After the table had 
' been dismissed by the Rev. Chaplain, a few toasts 
‘were given and drank in Domestic Wine. 

At 3, the Society again met at the large Mee'- 
ing House, and having heard the Reports of the 
several Awarding Committees they adjowrnel 
‘without day—each Member satisfied that we 
jenjoy the means of Happiness and lndependenc. 
—Fifty new Members were admitted into the 
Society at this meeting, among whom we ar 
pleased to find some of our best Farmers ; men 
who willnot put their hands to the Plough and 





saga . “ It however has |} 44 back,” except to be gratified with the view 
been their sincere intention to decjde correctly. | 


of a well tarned furrow.— Dover Rep. 


Large Radish. Clark, who lives in the vicinity of 
this village, h ted us with a ** Raphanus “air 


vas,” or Garde Radish, which grew the past sea” 
in his garden, with several bushe!s of others, many ° 
which were of nearly equal size, and all of them exceet- 
ingly large. The one we have weighs § lbs. 4 oz. and 
is 20 inches ia length, and 24 in circumference. ‘Ibe 
Radishes are valuable in March and Apri]—being * 
tender and brittle as any radish at a month old. 

Stockbridge pape’ 
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RENDERING CHILDREN HARDY. | From the, Connectiout Mirror. 


Endeavouring to harden the body, bat with- — 
out resorting to any violent means. A child is, DOCKING HORSES. 
constitutionally weak and irritable to a high de-' I am glad to see that the abominable practice | 
gree: hence we should endeavour to strength | of docking and nicking horses is going’out of 
en and diminish this irritability, in order to pro-| fashion. | believe it prevails in no cowntry in 
cure it the greatest happiness of lite,a firm/ the world besides England and the United‘States : 
body, which may resist. all the influence of} we got it fronrthe mother country, and the soon- 
air and weather. Such management is highly et we leave it off the better. It is wonderful, 
advantageous, as it will enable children, when | how any body but an ignorant, narrow-minded 
adults, to support every species of fatigue and blockhead of a jockey should ever have thought 
hardship. of it ;—it is as offensive to good taste, as it is a 

The plan of hardening children may, howev- | V'0lation of every human feeling. Has nature | 
er, be easily carried to excess. An extravagant|done her work in such a bungling manner, in| 
attempt to strengthen youth, deprives them of, forming that paragon of animals, the horse, that 
their natural susceptibility of excitement, ren-| he requires to have a large piece of bone chop- 
ders them insensible, and - produces many bad, ped off with an axe to reduce-him to symmetry; 
effects, they acquire only a temporary energy, Of that beauty and grace can be obtained only, 
which decreases as they advance in years, and | by cutting a pair of his large muscles ? 
js attended with an early loss of their premature! ‘Lhe docking and nicking of horses,” says an | 
vigor. Parents, therefore, cannot be too seri-' intelligent writer on Farriery,sis-a cruel prac- 
ously cautioned against such mischievous ex-|tice, and ought to be abandoned by the whole 
periments. Among the practices alluded to, are , mace of mankind. Every human being, possess- | 
included the cold bath and violent bodily exer-|ed of a feeling heart and magnanimous mind, | 
cise; both of which are often carried to ex-| must confess, that both the docking and nicking | 
tremes. People do not reflect, that the exer-| of horses is crael ;—bat that creature called man | 
cise of the bodily as well as the mental powers, | attempts thus tomend the works of his Almigh- 


ought not to be inordinate. ty, wise Creator ; in doing which, he eften spoils | 
All attempts to render children hardy. must, 


‘and disfigures them. What is more beautiful| 
therefore, be made by gradual steps. Nature |thzn a fine horse with an elegant long tail and 
admits ofno sudden transitions. For instance, | lowing mane, waving in the sports of the wind, 
infants should by imperceptible degrees be in-|and exhibiting itself in a perfect state of nature ? 
ured to the cool and then to the cold bath; at | Besides, our Creator has given them to the horse 
the same time, attention must be paid to their | for defence as well as beauty.” 
previous management. If they have hitherto} The same author relates an instance of a fine 
been accustomed to an effeminating treatment, | hunting horse owned by an Evglishman, which 
and should suddenly be subjected to an opposite | would carry his rider over the highest five-bar- 
extreme, such a change would be attended with | red gate with ease ; but he thought the horse 
danger. When children have once been accus- | did not curry as good tail as he wished ; he there- 
tomed to a hardy system of education, such aj fore had him nicked, and when the horse got) 
plan must be strictly adhered to. Med. Int. | well, he could scarcely carry him over two bars. 
_—— | Thus,” said he, “1 have spoiled a fine horse ; 
EXTERNAL IMPRESSIONS ON CHILDREN. | and no wonder, for it weakened him in his loins.” | 
All violent impressions on the senses and the | For myself, | would cheerfully give ten per cent | 
bodies of children, ought to be carefully avoid- | ore for a tine horse whose tail had never been 
ed. It is injurious to toss them about with rap- mutilated than for one which had been under 
idity in thearms. Loud crying, or shouting in the hands of a jockey. An Equestrian. 4 
Meir ears, discharging fire arms, presenting — vil 











A thousand atres‘of land are annually plaot- 
ed with broom-corn, in the town of Hadley. 
The product is from 300 to 700 pounds of 
broom, and from 25 to 70 bushels of seed, per 
acre. ‘The seed is worth about 25 cents per 
bushel, for hogs and cattle. The value of the 
crop, standing in the field, is from 25 to 50 dol- 
lars per acre.— Worcester Yeoman. 

Onwthe favorite horse Cleaveland, which was 
to run at the last Doncaster races in England, 
bets to the amount of one miilion sterling were 
depending. New-York has not yet overtaken 
the English spirit of wager.—.Nat. Gaz. 


+A 
{re 





The Baltimore Atheneum was to be opened on Mon- 
day 14th inst. The building, it is remarked, ‘is a 
splendid addition to the public edifices of the city, alike 
creditable to the mechanic arts and the enterprising 
spirit of its citizens : and the reading rooms, as deposi- 
tories of standard and periodical literature, are praise- 
worthy and honorable to the proprietors.” 


Dr David M. Reese mentions in an essay of late date, 
that the exercise of sawing wood has, ** under the en- 
lightened direction of the professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Maryland, produced astonishing effect in 
restoring the health of persons emaciated by pulmonas 
ry diseases.” 


en 


We perceive that the citizens of Baltimore have tak- 
en up the important subject of establishing a Mechan- 
ics’ Institute in that city ; a meeting of the citizens of 
that place, friendly to this object, was held on the 
3d inst. to devise meansto carry it iato effect. The 
Editors of the American, in calling the attention of their 


' readers to the subject, remark—Thigs is as it should be. 


Not only Baltimore, but all Maryland will be benefited 
by the proposed institute. Let this once be established 
and we have no doubt of its increase. Animated by 
the prospect of success—urged to continue by general 
approbation and growing m moral strength by the cx- 
pansion oftheir minds and the occupation of their time, 
--our mechanics will assume the elevated rank to which 
they are entitled ; and in advancing their own intcrests 
extend the circle of their influence and the advantages 
of their knowledge even to the limits of the state, 





The Governments of Colombia, Mexico and Peru 
have acceded to the proposition of Borivar to hold « 
general Congress of the new American States at Pana- 
ma. The Executives of Colombia and Mexico have al 
so instructed their diplomatic agents at Washington to 

































glittering objects to their view, as well as sud- 


den and too great a degree of light, are equal- 
ly injurious. Thus infants are frequently stupi- 
fed and affrighted; the brain is shaken in the 
most detrimental manner; and hence arise the 
most distressing consequences. On such occa- 
sions, we Cannol bestow too much attention on 
the conduct of wet-nurses, or servants. A child 
ought to enjoy the most perfect rest and com- 
posure, if it be our wish to promote sound 
seeps regular growth, and consequent prosper- 
ily. 


It is equally detrimental to both mind and 
body, when infants are continually carried about 
on the arm of the nurse, teased with loud solilo- 
quies, prayers, or other mechanical prattling ; 


PEDESTRIANISM. | 

Daniel Angell, called the Norfolk Pedestrian, | 
started at 2 o’clock in the morning to go 72° 
miles in 12 successive hours, on a piece of gra- 
vel road leading from the Horse and Gate to-' 
wards Horseway,half a measured mile and turns. | 
The morning being remarkably fine, and the 
road excellent, he started in high spirits and fall’ 
of confidence. He ran the first 7 miles in 57| 
minutes, 14 miles in 1 hour and 54 minutes, 21 
miles in 2 hours and 55 minutes, 27 miles in 3 
hours and 40 minutes, including sto ppages, and 
finally completed the almost unprecedented 
task of 72 miles in 11 hours and 55 minutes, 
having 5 minutes to spare. The concourse of 
people assembled upon the occasion, to witness 





and especially when they are incessantly pro- 
voked to display their anger or revenge. 


pansion of infantile powers, blunts their senses, 
and is ultimately productive of nervous and 
muscular debility. The tender nerves of chil- 
dren experience a violent stimulus from’ im- 
Pressions to which an adult may easily be 
habituated, or which do not easily affect him. 


‘ e Such | towns and villages, was immense, but little blunt 
conduct is uecessarily attended with pernicious | was sported. 


effects, while it prevents the spontaneous ex- distance, 5 and 6 to 4 were offered on time a- 


this great performance, from the neighbouring 
After he had completed half the 


gainst him, but no takers. —.2unals of Sporting. 
The amount of Russian produce sold last year 
to the U. States of North America, was about 





invite the President of the United States to send Pleni- 
| potentiaries to the Congress of Panama.—Philad. pap. 

‘The 19th Congress of the United States will convene 
in Washington on the 5th of the ensuing month. The 
Hon. Mr. Luovp has left town on his way to the seat 
of government. 

Botanical Exrperiment.—Two young beach trees 
planted in the same soil, at a small distance from each 
other, and equally healthy, were pitched upon as the 
subjects of the following experiments. They were ac- 
curately measured, and as s.on as the buds began to 
swell in the spring, the whole trunk of one was clean- 
ed of its moss and dirt, by means of a brush and soft 
water. Afterwards it was washed with a wet flanne! 
twiee or thrice every week till about the middle of 
summer. In Autumn they were again measured, and 
the increase ofthe washed tree was found to exceed 
the other twoto one. Brattleborough Messenger. 

The wines of Bordeaux of this year, which -will be 
exquisite, have been sqld, says Galignani’s Messenger, 
at very high prices. The product of the wines of Me- 
doc alone is estimated at thirty millions of francs. 

In the department of the Meuse also, the wine vin- 
tage gave great satisfaction. 


A new coach, established between Edinburgh and 














2,210,000 rubles. 


Glasgow, travelled from one city to the other in three 
‘hours and a half, the distance being 44 miles, 
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\true, is a new fact in the physiology of plants, 
== and one not hitherto known or recognized by 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. (any writer, | believe, from the time of Parkiy- 

roe |son (who wrote in 1620) down to Forsym; 0: 

TO PREVENT COWS FROM KICKING. | even to Monsr. Pizotte, whose extensive work 
Committed to the Hancock Agricultural Society, by 00 Horticulture has not yet beeu a year in cir 
Mr. Natnaniet Kipper, of Prospect, Me. and di- | culation. 
rected by the Trustees to be published in the New | Dunamet, who paid more attention to this 
subject than any other writer that has come be- 

| fore the public, meotions—Figs, Gooseberries, 
‘Currants, Quinces, Paradise Stocks, (« sort o! 


: dwarf apple stock,) and Cherry of St. Lucie— 

_ | Sin—I have noticed that much has been done | as suitable subjects from which you can culti- 
by tite agricultural societies in New England, “vate by cuttings. Grapes of ail sorts are better 
to encourage the improvement of milch cows | raised from cuttings than by any other mode, 
as it respects quantity and quality of milk, but 1) 4, are many shrubs, aud herbaceous plants. 
have seen no premium offered for an improve-| Filberts,and, I believe, Hazel Nutsalso, may be 
a 7 apes r agarent — kicking: raised in this way. But | have hitherto con- 
their milk over aller they have given a good | sijered that Pears and Apples, Plums aud Peach- 
mess. The methods usually practised, | believe, | es, and this class of fruits generally, were not. 


are bowing up one fore leg, tying both hind | .,dowed with this most useful and beneficial 





“ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 














England Farmer. 


To the President of the 
Hancock Agricultural Socisty. 
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THE SEASON. 
Worcester County, Nov. 12, 1825, 
| ‘The season here has been propitious, and fy. 
| vorable as it respectsseed time and harvest, ang 
|e productions of the earth. The God of na. 
ture and providence has seemed to smile upon 
the interests of agriculture, and crowned the ef. 
forts of the husbandman with abundant success. 
Notwithstanding the uncommon heat which 
prevailed during the summer months, the most 
of our labouring people were able to withstand 
its melting power and scorching influence. 
Those who fainted or died under the burdep 
and heat of the day,in most instances were just. 
ly ranked among that class of persons denomin. 
ated bard drinkers, thereby affording aduitional 
/and indubitable evidence of the destructive and 
injurious tendency of ardent spirits on the hu. 





{ 


man system. 


legs together, holding by one person while an- 
other milks, holding shovels for them to kick 
against, whipping, xc. &c. 


Not one of these} 


| property. 
' he writer’s statement seems to have for its 


| The spring came rather earlier than uswal.— 
ig . . . . . 
English grain was sowed in April, and Indian 


| foundation the report of Dr. Pace, who planted /corn generally planted the fore-part of May — 














is an effectual security for the milk or milker, 
nor does either of them effectually cure the | 
cow of her bad tricks; so that after much trou- | 
ble and many bard knocks it not unfrequently | 
happens, that it is thought necessary to put the | 
best of cows for milk into the beef tub. No-| 
ticing the position of a cow while kicking, 
which was, to drep the head and crook up the | 
back, | thought | would try a new and simple} 
method to cure her. After tying her in the| 
stanshels, I made one end of a rope fast, round | 
her horns, and put the other end over the girt 
which was about two feet higher than the top 
of the stanchels, and about the same distance 
in front, drew it pretty tight and fastened it to 
astud. This so effectually secured her that 
she was milked with the most perfect ease and 
safety ; and after practising this method two or 
three times she gave me no more trouble. Sev-| 
eral subsequent trials on other cows have prov-| 
ed this method, not only vastly superior to all 
others, but an effectual remedy; and it is so 
easy and simple, that a female or a boy can se- 
cure a cow without any difficulty. Another) 
advantage this method has over any other | 
have heard of, is, that by keeping the cow’s 
back hollow, it is believed, she cannot hold up 
her milk. I am, Sir, 
Your very humble servt. 


NATHANIEL KIDDER. 





TO TNE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ON FRUIT TREES. 

County of Norfolk, Nov. 12th, 1825. 

Your paper of yesterday has an article on 

* Fenit ‘T'rees,” taken from an Oswego paper, | 
in which it is recommended to propagate Fruit! 
‘Trees, generally, by cuttings, in preference to 
grafting, ** because,” as the writer says, “ it is 
more expeditious, and requires no stalk or 
tree.” He says Dr. Pace of that village plant- 
ed about twenty scions of different kinds of Pears 
the month previous to the writing of the arti- 
cle, two of which were then “in blossom on 
the surface of the ground, and appeared flour- 
ishing.”"—By this article we are called upon to 
believe, so far as | understand it, that fruiis in 


about twenty scions of different kinds of Pears— 
two of which blossomed at the surface of the 


sume, although no dates are given) after they 
were planted; from which it is inferred that 
these plants will grow into trees, or produce 


If you, Sir, will invite Dr. Pace to give you the 


. : « |} 
| result of his experiment next year, or even this! 


Fall, | shall be much disappointed, and agree- 
came to naught.—Every cultivator of fruit trees, 
who, in preserving scions for grafting, ‘has left 
vigorous thrifty shoots lying in the ground un- 
used till late in the Spring, mast have seen oc- 
casiunally the same effect produced ‘that is 
spoken of by Dr. Pace. Lhave frequently had 
the leaves, and occasionally the blossoms of the 
scions developed while lying under the trees 
half buried in the fresh earth; and any one 
who chooses to make the experiment may pro- 
duce the same effect in as great a proportion 
as in the case referred to at Oswego. If once 
myself thought 1 should be able to strike a pear 
scion, as it continued into Midsummer ino a 
flourishing state above ground—it was watered, 
and watched, and weeded, but all to no purpose. 
After it was no longer in a state to give us any 
hopes, | took it up, and examined the lower 
end of the scion to see if 1 could trace any ap- 
pearance of fibres; but not the least particle 
could be discovered upon it 


I have troubled you with this detail with a 
view to prevent mistakes and useless labour—if 
any one choose to try the experiment, let it be 
done in a nursery the coming season, and make 
his report to you over his name— if his cuttings 
take root and flourish; he wiil deserve well of 
his country and the world as having establishe 
a new aod important discovery in 

HORTICULTURE, 


The writer of the above will please to accept our 
thanks for his favors ; and in conformity to his sugges. 
tion we shall immediately write to Dr. Pace of Oswego 
Village, soliciting information relative to his mode of 
propagating fruit trees, &c. as stated in the article al- 





geaeral may be raised by this means, which, if 


luded to.—Eprror. 


| Vegetation of all kinds came forward in due time 
|and continued to progress with very little inter. 


‘ground a short time (about a month we pre-| ruption until it arrived at maturity. Our pas. 


jtures have afforded a good supply of food for 
,our cattle throngh the sexson, while a sufficient 
| quantity ef hay and other fodder has been secur- 


. { . . N 
fruit like a vine, on the surface of the grougd!)ed in our baros for their support during the 


| winter. 
English grain of all kinds vielded well; and 
such a time for securing hay and grain in good 


‘ably so, if he don’t tell you that all his cuttings | condition was rarely if ever known in this region, 


‘there being bot very little rain or cloudy weath- 
|er during the whole time of the former harvest. 
| Fruit has been generally plenty, and in some 
| instances such quantities of cider are made that 
‘it is sold for only 50 cents per barrel. Indian 
corn suffered considerably from drought, yet 
‘generally there is at least a middling crop. 

|” Potatoes yielded rather light, in many instan- 
ces there not being more than half the common 
quantity. This failure was probably on account 
of the warm dry weather caysing them to ripen 
‘before they had attained their fall growth. 

| ‘The season yet continues favourable for the 
‘business of the farmer, the past week having 
been warm and pleasant, affording sufficient time 
for Gnishing harvesting, making cider, plough- 
ing, getting out manure, &c. 
A FARMER. 
— 
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THE SEASON. 
Washington, (Pa.) October 1825. 
* We have had one of the most favourable 
seasons for farmers ever recollected——all we 
want is a good market.” 


Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER REED. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE SEASON. 
Spring field, (Ms.) Nov. 3, 1825. 
With regard to the season, | find Mr Presrox 
of Pennsylvania has, in describing the season 
there, given a true account of ours here. The 
first frost was Oct. 18. We have the fruits of the 
earth in great abundance—Cider 60 cents—Po. 
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tatoes 30—Rye 90—Apples, the tro 
ing them ap—Hay 9 to $10.00 per toa—Corn 
50 cts—This town affords a good market for all 
kinds of produce, probably as good as Hartford. 
‘pere is, in addition to what onr farmers sell, 
,vout $1500.00° paid yearly to the citizens of 
Suffield, a town eqai-distant from Hartiord and 
Springheld, for the article of ha 

Yours*tealy, 














F. BREWER. 








7o THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


SUGAR BEET. 
Methuen, Oct. 26, 1825. 


uble of pick- 





writers. 


from sympathy and sound advice. ‘ Sam” has | 
described hiis sufferings with so much humour} 
that he can hardly be heart-broken, though he | 
may be a little harassed. The blaze of his) 
wit is too powerful to be smothered in the} 
smoke of his tenement; but, perhaps, the for- 
mer will burn still brighter if we can point out| 
the means of purifying the dingy atmosphere 
which renders his fire side so uncomfortable. 

The causes which prevent chimneys from) 
conducting smoke with the requisite facility are | 
numerous, and have been treated in detail by, 
Dr. Franklin, Count Rumford, and many other | 
We shall avail ourselves of their, 





Sim—Haviag purchased some sugar beet seed, | labours, and sometimes of their words in point-' 


Mat the office of the New England Farmer last 
spring, raised by Jonn Prince,Esq. I now take the 
iberty to inform you of the weight of some of 
the roots, which, if you think worthy of notice, 
you can publish. 


ing out the most common impediments which 
| obstract the ascent of smoke in chimneys, and, 


the manner of removing such obstacles. 
The air contained in the flue of a chimney, | 
being heated by the fire below it, becomes 


| sowed the seed the 4th of June, on a very! lighter than the cooler air by which it is sur-| 


Iry gravelly soil, afier carting at the rate of 60 


rounded and overlaid. The heated air must) 


art loads to the acre of soil from low land, upon | therefore rise, and escaping from the top of tbe) 


he same, and ploughing it twice, it being grass chimney, its place is supplied by the flowing 


and. Our uncemmon pressure of business pre- | in of fresh air, which passing over the fire, be-| 


ented me from paying them mach a‘{ention. 
The season was so very dry that it injured 
hem considerably. 


irted 254 inches and weighed 153 Ibs. with the 
ops and 123 lbs. without. 


‘rent is formed in the flue, which carries the} 


comes heated in turn, and thus a constant cur- | 


smoke from the burning materials. Unless the 


At this date | weighed 2 of them, one of which ' smoke is delivered or developed ia air which 
| has an ascending current, it will not be carried 


‘away, but spread through the room. 


Smoke | 


The other weighed 12}lbs. without the tops. | is, in its own nature, but little lighter, and in some | 
have a number which | should judge would | Circumstances it becomes heavier than common | entering the room, the temperature of which 


eigh 8 and 10Ibs. 


Yours,&c. BEN OSGOOD. 


atmospheric air. This may be shewn bya sim- | 
| ple experiment. 
| plunge the stem to the bottom of a decanter | inches square and the inconvenience of smoke 


Having lit a pipe of tobacco, | 


St Rar OS Ay etn, 


ed, for as st is the constant current of air pass- 
ing trom the room through the opening of the 
chimney into the flue, which prevents the smoke 
coming out into the room, if the tunnel is sup- 
plied by other means with the air it wants, and 
especially if that air be cold, the force of the 
current is diminished, and the smoke in its: ef: 
furts to enter the room tinds less resistance. 
The wanied air must then indispensably be 
admitted into the room to supply what goes 
off through the opening of the chimney, and it 
is advisable to make the aperture for this por- 
pose as near the ceiling as possible, because 
the heated air will naturally ascend and occupy 
the highest part of the room, thus causing a 
great difference of climate at ‘different heights, 
a detect which will be in some measure obvi- 


ated by the admission of culd air near the ceil- 


ing, which descending, will beat down and min- 
gle the air more eflectually. 

A correspondent of the New England Farmer, 
whose communication we published vol. It. page 
134, has given a mode of * 1. “king the chimney 
of a very close room carry off the smoke, by ad- 
mitting the external air through a heated passage.” 
This he effected * by cutting a passage through 
the brick wall behind the stone back opposite 
the fire, for admitting the external air intoa 
space left between the stone back and brick 
wall covered at the top, and the following re- 
sult was produced. 

“+ A strong current of heated air is constantly 


depends on the quantity of fire at the time. The 
passage cut through the brick wall is about two 


N. B. There was carted upon the land about half filled with cold water, then putting a cloth | jn the room is almost entirely removed.” 


0 loads tothe acre of manure from the hog 
ard besidesthe soil above mentioned. B.O. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMEB. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. ; 
Norfolk County, Nov. 1,, 1625. 





Lover the bowl, blow through it, and make the} 
| smoke descend in the stem of the pipe, from the | mestic Encyclopedia, published in Philadelphia, 
, end of which it will rise in babbles through the | 1821, under the head “Chimney,” is the fol- 
| water, and beiog thus cooled, will not after-|lowing paragraph, by Tuomas Coorer, Esq. 
| wards rise to go through the neck of the de-;M. D. the able Editor of that edition. 


canter, but will remain spreading itself, and| 
resting on the surface of the water. In this} 


In the last American edition of Willich’s Do- 


Method of building * Chimneys that will not 
smoke.—Contract the space immediately over 


Ir EyrroR—At this season of the year, when our fire} case, therefore, smoke is heavier than air. But! the fire, so that you may be sure of the air be- 
Bes are becoming the scenes of our greatest comfort, a’ When smoke, together with the air with which) ing well heated thre; this will ensure a current 


moky house, and consequently a scolding wife and cry- it is mingled is rarefied by heat, it is always’ upwards. 


All chimneys should be carefully 


bs children, are intolerable evils, which if you can’t lighter than the cooler air in its vicinity, and) built, and every joint well filled with mortar, 


epeint out some remedy for, we must drop your paper and | 
' 


to the torrid zone. 

Our house is situated on high ground, near the sea; 
has a chimney with five flues, neither of which car- 
ts smoke worth a clam shell. We have had mason 


ler mason,we have raised it and lowered it,—we have | 


ched at top,—altered and realtered every fire place 
the house a dozen times,—and we have even gone 


b far as to advise with the Minister and Doctor of the} 


hrish on the subject, but all won’t do; smoke it will, 
id my wife, one of the best tempered women alive, 
eps continually dinging in my ear ** Sam, you must 

p' somebody to fix it.” I told her the other, night, 
ith tears in my eyes, that I would apply to you for 
‘vice and follow it toa straw. Now, my good sir, if 
pu cau relieve a distressed family by your counsel you 
ldo a good job for humanity, and ever after receive 
ne prayers, for your wealth and weal, of * those who 
¢ ready to perish.” SAM. 


By the Editor.—We are very solicitous to 
sist friend “Sam,” who appears to be hard 
tessed by one of the ‘ Miseries of Human 





ife.” not the least vexatious in the catalogue, | 
id needs all the consolation to be obtained! 





of course its tendency is to ascend. 

Chimneys in new buildings frequently smoke | 
for want of air to supply the current, which} 
should constantly ascend the flue. This is the: 


_case when the room is tight, and no passage is| 


left open for the air to enter, except the key | 
hole, 4nd even that, perhaps, closed by a little | 


supply what is called the draught of the chim-| 
ney. The fire will burn but dimly, and the | 
smoke will be diffused through the apartment. | 
Those, therefore, who stop every crevice in a| 
room to prevent the admission of fresh air, and 
yet would have their chimney carry smoke, re- 
quire inconsistencies and expect impossibilities. 

e remedy in this case is to admit more air, 
with as little inconvenience as possible. If the 
door or window be left much open, it causes a 
cold draught of air to the fire place. ‘ Various 
have been the contrivances,” says Rees’ Cyclo- 
pedia, * to avoid this, such as bringing in fresh 
air through pipes in the jambs of the chimney, 
which pointing upwards, should blow the smoke 
up the funnel; opening a passage in the funnel 
above to let in air for the same purpose; but 
these produce an effect contrary to that intend- 





so asto prevent communication in case of the 
chimney catching fire.” 

Ifthe air is heated at the lower opening of 
the flue of the chimney it becomes specifically 
lighter than the air of the room and until some 
great impediment exists it must rise and carry 
the smoke with it. In other words, if the throat 


| dropping shutter. No air can then be had to| of the chimney is heated a little above the 


mantel the smoke can hardly fail to ascend. 
Bat in order to effect this it may sometimes be 
necessary to lower the mantel so that the op- 
ening into the chimacy may be brought nearer 
the fre. A piece of sheet iron or tin fastened 
on and extending somewhat lower than the man- 
tel will commonly answer this purpose. By 
lowering. the mante], however, we lose heat in 
proportion to the increase of the draught; and 
it is an expedient, which should not be adopt- 
ed, if any otfier remedy to the evil can be can- 
be conveniently applied. 

Chimneys often smoke in consequence of the 
shortness of their funnels. “The difference of 
the weight of the heated air within, and the 
cooler air without the funnel, is the cause of 
the ascent of smoke. If the funnel be short the 
difference will be small, and the draught will 
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of course be slight. This defect is often found | and search for passages through it, and finding | was extremely unfavourable to the passage of 
in low buildings, or the upper story of high ones, the top of the chimney below the top of the dam | the caloric into the room. The fire place wa 
and is not eusily avoided ; for if the flue be rais-| or ridge, it will force itself down that funnel,| deep, its month was wide, and the sides wer 
ed high above the roof to strengthen its draught, and if there be a fire in such chimney its smoke | nearly paralle! with each other. The conse. 
it is in danger of being blown down, and crush- | is of cours 


e beat down and fills the room. The | quences were, that radiation was effectual on|, 
ing the roof beneath it. The remedy in this | only reme 


dy tor this inconvenience is to raise | from the front, and that the air which had bee, 

case is to contract the opening of the chimney, | the funnel higher than the roof, supporting it,; warmed by previoas contact with sarfaces j, 
(which may be done as before observed by low- | if necessary,  d iron bars; fora turn-cap in this’ the room, escaped through the chimney. 1, 
ering the mantel) so as to oblige the entering | case has no effect, the impeded air passing down | obviate these inconveniences, the mouth of the 
air to pass through or very near the fire, by | through it in whatever position the wind may | fire place was narrowed, its depth was dimip. 
which means it will be considerably heated, and have placed its opening. ished, the back was inclined forward, and th, 
by its great rarefaction cause a powerful draught,! Chimneys otherwise drawing well sometimes | sides were made to diverge from each other by 
and compensate for the shortness of its column. smoke in consequence of the improper situation, a very large angle. Two essential advantage 
The case of too short a funnel is more general! of a door. When the door and chimney are|were thus gained. The radiation of calorie 
than would be imagined, and often found where | placed on the same side of a room, if the door is | from the fire became: effectual from the sides , 
one would not expect it; for it is not uncommon | made to open from the chimney, and only partly | well as the front of the fire, and a consideral 
in ill contrived buildings, instead of having a, opened, a current of air is admitted and directed | proportion of heated air remained in the apari. 
separate funnel tor each fire place, to bend and ‘across the opening of the chimney, which is apt ment. Experience has amply demonstrated th: 
turn the funnel of an upper room so as to make | to draw out some of the smoke. | utility of this mode of construction.” 
it enter the side of another flue that comes from| Chimneys, which generally draw well, do} There are causes besides the foregoing which 
below. By this means the funnel of the upper|nevertheless sometimes give smoke into the often induce chimneys to smoke. Among thes, 
room is made short of course, since its length | room, it being driven down by strong wind pas- | the most common are the suffering of soot to ic, 
can only be reckoned from the place where it| sing over the tops of their flues, though not de- cumalate in the funnels; hanging doors in suc) 
enters the lower funnel, and that flue is also|scending from any commanding eminence. ‘T'o| a manner that when partly open a current of sir 
shortened by all the distance between the en-| understand this, it may be considered that the |is directed into and across the fire places, & 
trance of the second funnel and the top of the|rising light air, to obtain a free issue from the; Those who wish for farther informati-n on thi 
stack ; for all that part being readily supplied | funnel, must push out of its way, or oblige the subject, may consalt Rees’ Cyclopedia, artic 
with air through the second flue, adds no strength | air that is over it to rise. In a time of calm, or“ Chimney” as well as the philosophical paper 
to the draught, especially as that air is cold/of little wind, this is done visibly; for we see! of Dr Franklin and Count Romiord. 
when there is no fire in the second chimney.— | the smoke that is brought up by that air rise in| It is impossible for us to give any definite di. 
The only easy remedy here, is to keep the}a column above the chimney. But when a vio-| rections for preventing the chimney of our cor 
opening shut of that flue in which there is no lent current of wind passes over the top of a respondent “ Sam,” from smoking, because vw: 
fire. chimney, its particles have received so much know nothing of its construction, location, & 

Another very common cause of the smoking | force, which keeps them in a horizontal direc-| except ihe slight notices contained in bis cow 
of chimneys is, their overpowering one another. | tion, and follow each other so rapidly, that the | munication. If * the minister and doctor of th 
For instance, if there be two chimneys in one | rising light air has not strength sufficient to ob- parish,” after examining the evil on the spd 
Jarge room, and you make fires in both of them] lige them to quit that direction, and move up- of its exhibition could not point out a remet), 
you will find that the greater and stronger fire | wards to permit its issue. Addto this, that some | it can scarcely be expected that we, without the 
will overpower the weaker, and draw air down | of the air may impinge on that part of the inside | advantage of personal inspection, can do any thing 
its funnel to supply its own demand, which air | of the funnel which is opposed to its progress, more than guess rvbat should be done in the 
descending in the weaker funnel will drive down | and be thence reflected downwards from side to, premises. We will, however, venture to tel 
its smoke, and force it into the room. If, instead | side, driving the smoke before it into the room. | “* Sam” if his rooms are too tight to furnish ai 
of being in one room, the two chimneys are in| The simplest and best remedy in this case 1s the | for the draught of his chimney, he should admi 
two different rooms communicating by a door, application of a chimney-pot which is a hollow | air near the upper part; or what is still beter 
the case is the same whenever the door is open, truncated cone of earthen ware placed upon the from a concavity at the back of his chimney « 
The remedy is, to take care that every room|top of the flue. The intention of this contriv- | above prescribed. If his chimney flues are crook 
have the means of supplying itself from without, | ance is, that the wind and eddies whick strike | ed, or short or not tight, he may find a remeily {« 
with the air ils chimney may require, so that no against the oblique surface of these covers may | those evils by making them straight, tight, a0 
one of them may be obliged to bor?ow from a-/ be reflected upwards instead of blowing dowo carrying them up separate from each other. |! 
nother, nor under the necessity of lending. the chimney. The remarkable chimneys ob- | wind forces its way down the chimney and drive 

Another cause of smoking is, when the tops|served at Venice, in which the top of the flne is! the smoke into his rooms, (which as-is ‘+ hous 
of chimneys are commanded by higher buildings | larged:and rounded in the shape ofa funnel, seem | is situated on high ground near the sea,” we 
or by a hiil, so that the wind blowing over such | also intended asa remedy to this inconvenience, | should conjecture may be the case) he may per 
eminences falls like water over a dam, some-| that the wind blowing over one of the edges in- | haps prevent this effect by the application of: 
times almost perpendicularly on the tops of chim-| to the funnel may be slanted out again on the | chimney pot, as above directed. But although 
neys that lie in its way, and beats down the | other side by its form. | the causes of smoking chimneys are very pume 
smoke contained in them. ‘The remedy com-| ‘The bad construction of fire-places is another | rous, we believe that in most cases the simple 
monly applied in this case is, a turn-cap made of | cause of smoking chimneys. In such a case the | remedy pointed out by Dr Cooper as above, viz 
tin or plate-iron, covering the chimney above | fire-place may he modified according to the plan |“ Contract the space immediately over the fir 
and on three sides, open on one side, turning on of Count Romford. Such modification will, gen- $0 that you may be sure of the air being wel 
a spindle, and which being guided or governed | erally, not only prevent smoke, but cause the; heated there, will prove effectual. 
by a vane, always presents its back to the wind. | fire-place to give out a much greater quantity of, ‘The importance of the subject must be ov 
This method will generally be found effectual, | heat than would be emanated from common fige |*Pology for the length of this-article. We hart 
but if not, raising the flues where practicable, so| places. 
as their taps may be on a level with or higher 
than the commanding eminence, is more to be 
depended on. 





} 














‘epi 

; : |Stracting fire-places : 

There is another case, in which the eminence}  Qne of the most usefu! improvements which 
is to the leeward of the chimney. Suppose the | have been maile in consequence of the knowl- | 
chimney to be so situated that its top is below! edge of the laws of gadiant caloric, is that of 
the level of the ridge of the roof, which, when Count Rumford, in the construction of fire-places. 
the wind blows against it, forms a kind of dam He has proved that the warmth of fires is owing Vassalboro’, (Me.) 11th mo. 8, 1825. 
against its progress. In this case the wind being principally to the radiation of heat. But previous; Dear Sir—lI have noticed in the New Eg 

_ Obstructed by this dam, will, like water, press ‘io his time, the form, at least in this country, Jand Farmer, vol. iy. page $1, a complaint 6 


the cause of this calamity. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE. NEW =AGLAND FARMER. 


NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 





In Dr Gorham’s Elements of Chemical , known so much suffering from smoky chimne\s 
Science, vol. i. page 131, we have the following , ‘hat we think too much attention can scarcely le 
tome of Count Rumford’s directions for con- | Paid to the most probable means of removi0g 
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the Editor of the Bos’ .a Courier, that most of 
the potatoes in the vir ‘nity of Boston were. so 
sexecrably bad,” thate ‘ece of pickled pepper 
. wos necessary to remo. the unpleasant tang 
from the mouth. ‘Thy remarks on the same, 





which go to corroborate it, have indaced me to 
a Mie send four small boxes of different kinds of pota- 
) Mt toes, though not 19 so perfectly smooth a state 
+ Mtas | could wish, having previously harvested al! 


. my potatoes, and disposed of several hundred 
bushels of my best ; and those I send, having been 
» Maicarelessly handled, have their skins rubbed off, 
whereas they ought to have been sorted and 


Se ee 





hoxed up in the field at harvesting. However, 
] presume at Jeast two thirds of them will not, 
be as * heavy as bullets’? and somewhat better} 





















had | undertaken it in season. Yet I think a) 
few of them would convince Mr Buckingham, | 
that the good native breed has not entirely de- 
leenerated ‘o’er all our wide domain,’ so that the 
llerpiece of pepper cannot be dispensed with. 
Not that] pretend to claim a right to his premium 
ul wish to convince him, that even in Kennebec 
re have the pleasure of eating “ dry and mealy | 
potatoes,’ When well cooked. 

Previous to your having received a barrel 
of Chenango potatoes from R. H. Garpiner, Esq. 
| had pat op a box of the same sort, although 
most of them are fit only for seed, by reason of | 
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‘Acorns of the English Oak.—F. H. Densy. Feq. of 


Salem,Mass. has been co good as to send to the office | 
of the New England Farmer,for distribution, a quanti- | 


ty of acorns from the English oak. ‘This kind of oak is 
said by English writers to be much superior to auy 
other kind that is known. Its growth, they sav, is more 
rapid, and its timber more tough, and more durable 
than that of any other species. We cannot judge of 
its merit; compared with the our American white oak, 
which is too well known to need description. But it 
is certainly highly expedient to make trial of the Eng- 
lish oak and to introduce its cultivation, at least hy 


correspondents will oblige us by some remarks relative | 


to this tree, and the benefit which may be anticipated 
from its general introduction into the United States.— 
Mr Derby imported the tree which produced the acorns 
which we have for distribution. The acorns are larger 
than those of our white oak, and Mr Derby informs us 


that they are produced in much more abundance than | 


those of any other oak, with which he is acquainted. 
They may either be planted in autumn, or early in the 
spring. 
cultivation of forest trees, are in favor of planting oaks 
in the spots in which it is intended they shall grow; 


as that will prevent the mutilation of the lap roof, by | 








A majority of those who have written on the | 


we 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
IN THREE WEEKS. 


] 
| Day and Evening Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen 
al No. &1, Cornhill squares—by J. GREENLEAF. 

‘OWEVER incredible in may seem, actual and 
well tried experiments have convinced Mr G. 
j that his 18 Lessons are abundantly sufficient to make 
| the pupil master of the elementary principles of Gram- 
| mar, and enable him to analyze and resolve the most 
| difficult sentences with a precision and an accuracy, 
| rarely to be found among scholars who have been grop- 
j ing their way for years, in those ** literary swamps,”— 
{too often to be met with in our schools, under the im- 
| posing title of English Grammar. Without wishing, 
jhowever to undervalue the labour of others, Mr G’s 
j experience in teaching, and the encouragement he !.as 
received from many of the best scholars in this c~ utry, 
| induce him, with confidence, to court investigation and 





flavoured than * Indian tobacco ;” although they | way of experiment. Perhaps, some of our friends or | 9 invite criticism from all,—except the stupid, the dog- 
are not a fair sample of what | might have done! 


, matical, and the. malerolent. 
Mr G. has submitted his system to the examination 
| of the President and Professors of Cambridge College, 
; and to several other literary gentlemen of Boston, and 
(he is happy in having received their encouragement, 
and approbation.—-Terms. $10—Evening class $5. 
q REMEN GEESE—'Ten Geese of this superior breéd 
raised this season by the subscriber, are offered 
‘for sale on fair terms. They are not surpassed for beau- 
;ty and size by any in the country. Purchasers will 
| please apply at No. 2 Rowe's wharf. JOHN PERRY, 
Boston, Nov, 17, 1825. ‘ 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
{Corrected every Thursday evening. ] 

















2 : iFROM} TO 
a misunderstanding of my labourers in diggin ‘transplanting, and sound uncurtailed tap roots, they | | ln. C.ID.C. 
4 y 5 | Fe ° ~ “< | | ; 
it, them quiie too early, before they had attained! say, are essential to the prosperity of the oak. Others | A PPLES, best, jbb) | 
M- heir growth; yet i am happy in being able to tell us that they may be sown in nurseries, and if; ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |tom. }105 00) 
be corroborate the character he gave of them. headed down, at the time of transplanting they will | BEANS enh >. 33 2 7 we F ae i“ se = 
ot Box No. 1. Long Red Potatoe—extraordinary | produce new tap roots. This however, is a matter of | BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - lbbl. | 9 25) 
rt, fora yield; if planted early on a well cultivat- | dispute, and we believe the safest way is to plant the cargo, Nol, new, - - | 7 00| 
i: med soil, they will produce at least one fourth} acorn where you intend the oak shall stand. , aS Re 2, mw, | 1 6 95 
4 Mimore than any other seed | have ever planted —_—- ° pe Abn ony eo padieadticates d ent | : 
it Me excellent for cattle, as their length supersedes| Mew England Muslard.—A friend at Brighton has ; © 4 psa pe Ree: wkKe : - 
el the necessity of cutting or bruising them to pre- | sent us a sample of mustard, exhibited at the Brighton FLAX atom ane SS 9 10 
ut vent choking. Swine will eat them with great | Fair this season. He says ‘tl am unacquainted with) FLAX SEED - - - - - - ‘bush 95 100 
ii avidity, selecting them from others when put! the person who manufactured it—merely an interest for | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl. | 6 25) 
. before them. They are well flavoured for the | its goodness has induced me to mention it to vou.” | ~ eeoagg tea ee od . ~ See 
x table, when used in the spring and summer. It! {¢ was manufactured by John P. Webber of Beverly, GRAIN —_ ably ata Ree Oe, Lia 64 
k- MAB is necessary they should be planted early, as they | srassachusetts. It is of an excellent quality. Wee | | 96 
jor continue to grow until checked by a heavy frost. see Rarley - - - - 50 
of No. 2. Schoodick Blues--The heaviest pota-| Polatoes.—Our friends will perceive that we have | wm Fo ee) 42 
toes | have ever seen—easy to cook and very | several new varieties of Potatoes for distribution, which ned * pee oh eee Ib. | 11 
BR cood for next summer—not so liable to sprout} they are requested to make trial of. S oaaae nny ee a dh 
' 3 others produce well. ene { OIL, es Phil. and Northern gal. 80 
" No. 3. Chenango Potatocs—already spoken of. A proposition is made in Franklin county, for calling | PLAISTER PA RIS retailsat jton.; 4 50, 475 
" No. 4, Yellow, and Lady's Fingers— Phe first a convention of Delegates from the several towns, for, PORK, Bone tree new, bbl. 16 00) 
‘ needs no describing, as wet ee ee devising a plan for supporting and employing their | aaiak onl i “ oe 
: tivated wherever L have nike nny ssioa ge daapigtadl te upon a farm. The expenses of the establishment | SEEDS Herds 6 a ne or bush! 1 75' 200 
e- from some others, in not bearing seed; 1 con- : | SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, sh 
le sidor thi ” id 6 den emenenatl ana tenes and of the poor therein to be borne equally by the as- | Clever. «' 6 = {6 fwd 4) : 
seers tie ts.  aeertonesy Pane sociating towns, according to their assessment in the | WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash \f 75 1 20 
‘2 Me had them carefully cast ouf, uotil have not seen} o4. ‘Tax. ihe papa tose |" 40). 45 
t¢ MS an apple bearing branch amongst them for years, a do 3-4 washed! | 45, 50 
i iv i ? 37; 42 
ene bs are — we “we 1 saaidoma ed Mr James Lewis of Dorchester, has an English War- M., - . . ied ot | | = 60) 75 
improving my breed as you have recommen den pear tree, which bore well this year; the fruit all Duliek: Rams. tat vert *| 52! 55 
page 84. The last named are convenient for . 2 ; Lamb's, . 
Me : large and fair, One pear was selected by the writer of do Spinning, Ist sort 40) ? 
those who like them roasted or baked, as they} "°° * : | 
: : this notice, which weighed twenty-two ounces, and was | 
will cook thoroughly before the outside burns. |" ; ‘igi ‘ SION MARKET 
T : sell | ell thirteen inches and three-quarters in girth. PROVISION J iT. 
Chey boil tolerably well and equal the yellow (REEY. best aleces - - - - Dh | 9 12 
B ior product. Thy friend, ~~ Oe PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6, 8 
MOSES TABER.| The Brandywine has arrived at Havre, and saluted + - whole hogs, - - - | 4 " 
The boxes of Potatoes,for which Mr Tabem=will ac- | the forts, and the compliment was returned by an equal ome ON "abo aan M 8 
cept our thanks, have arrived ; we shall be happy to} numberof guns. General Lafayette landed in good POULTRY, « cak ak em 10; 15 
distribute them among such of our friends as are desi-| health, and proceeded to his country seat the next day’ BUTTER, keg & tub, - - 16; is 
‘ous of improving their present varieties. Mr Taber after his arrival A numerous cavalcade of young men — lump, best, - . - } a6 7 
: Z +3: . . E 3s Six ape elie nae ; i- 
uforms us that should any gentleman wish to purchase of the first families accompanied him two leagues from MEAL: iii vien, 2°) 2°: bush! al ped 
8 Te any, he can furnish any quantity ander 2000 bushels, | the city. Indian, do.- . - - | 9% 80 
. EpiToR. POTATOES, ye AC 50 
CIDER, liquor, \bbl 1 331 1 50 
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VALLE CRUCIS! 
A Welsh Song by Mr Roscoe. 
Vale of the Cross! the shepherds tell, 
’Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
Yor there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt the dewy green ; 
In wandering winds the dirge is sung, 


The convent bell with spirits rung, | 


And matin hymns and vesper prayer 
Break softly on the tranquil air. 


Vale of the Cross ! the shepherds tell, 
°Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell, 
For peace has there her spotless, throne, 
Aud pleasures to the world unknown ; 
The murmurs of the distant rills, 

The sabbath silence of the hills, 

And all the quiet God has given 
Without the golden gates of heaven ! 

Virtue.—However attractive and fascivating 
are the powere of beauty and the elegant accom- 
plishments of the soul, none other can so fill, 
devote, and eternally fix the heart, as virtue. 
This sublime emanation from the A!mighty 
mind glows in every line of the face, “* burns on 
the lip, and beams each melting eye.” 

The Rev. Mr Coleman, formerly pastor of 
Brattle Street Church, Boston, in his explana- 
tion of the parable of the ten virgins, says the 
crowns of many kings will burn their temples in 
another world. 

There is hardly any bodily blemish which a 
winning behaviour will not conceal or make tol- 
erable ; and there is no external grace which 
ill-nature or affectation will not deform. 

Old_Age.—Mrs. Barbauld, when she was up- 
wards of seventy, wrote thus to a friend :— 
‘* Pope, 1 think, somewhere says, ‘ The last 
years of life, like tickets left in the wheel, rise 
in value” The thought is beantiful, but false ; 
they are of very little value,—they are general- 
ly past either in struggling with pains and infir- 


pee | 





way to this discovery or this turn of thinking-|treat their admirers with disdain, then suffey 
In his style he is original, aud there we can track | themselves to be gradually approached like 
his imitators. In short he seems to me to be one | princesses of dazzling charms; that they mus 
of those who have shone in the belles letires,! at one time, lend a willing ear to the vows of 
rather than, what he is held out by many to be, | suitors and at another, start at the slightest ex. 
an original and deep genius in investigation.” | pression of feeling, and banquet on the sighs 

my and tears of desponding lovers. But true affec. 


The following curious disposition of letters) iio, should not be trammelled by such artificial 


was found inscribed on an ancient marble : 


ROTA S rules : 
OPER A * Love is a bird of summer skies ; 

From cold and from winter he soon departs ; 
TENET He basks in the beam of good humoured eyes, 
AREPO And delights in the warmth of open hearts. 
SA TOR But where he has once found chill and rain, 


He seldom returns to that bower again.” 
= @@@--- 
APPLE JELLY. 

It is not known, perhaps, so generally as it 
onght to be, that apples make an excellent jelly. 

Thanksgiving —It is a wise and venerable The process is as follows :—They are to be 
custom in New England, to set apart one day | pared, quartered, the core completely removed, 
in the year for the voluntary commemoration | and put in a pot without water, closely covered, 
of the divine favor and goodness, »nd it is and placed in an oven over a fire. When pret. 


Female Preaching.—Dr Johnson once remark- | 


} 


ed that a woman’s preaching was like a dog's: . 
walking on his hind legs. 











‘pleasing to see so correct a custom gaining | ty well stewed, the juice is to be squeezed ont 
i ground in our country. Not that in New Eng-| through a cloth, to which a little white of egg 


land, or any where else, it requires a year to is added, and then the sugar. Skim it previ. 
roll over our heads to convince us of the ever- | ous to boiling, then reduce it to a proper con. 
lasting mercies of Heaven. The sublime struc- sistency, and an excellent jelly will be the pro. 
ture of the universe; this beautiful landscape, duct. 
the earth ; the magnificent ocean, now assail- | = 
ing the clouds with its foam, and then nestling) Canal Tolls.—During the month of October $25956 
the little birds on its billows; the glorious sun, | Were ec*ived by the collector at Albany on account o 
: . tolls, on 800 boats that departed thence, laden with 
and those sweet sentinels of light, the stars; 


, 4319 tons of merchandise. 
the voice of the thunder, and the song of the hsiammion 
linet ;—who knows any thing of these, and can, | _ The Bombay papers are endeavouring to rouse the 
fora moment, doubt the supreme benevolence | attention of the people for the purpose of promotiny 


of the Almighty! Yet, althongh every instant) steam navigation by the way of the Red Sea. 


be fruitful in blessings, we are inattentive, and|™ — —— 
do not regard; we are ignorant, and do not ap-| FRUIT TREES, &e. 
AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. have fer 


preciate ; we are ungrateful, and do not consi’- 
er; we are selfish, and will not understand ean Stenies 
them. The best require to be reminded of their )™ tama. nese New Yoko” aaa eeEng, 
» j > Py : 5 

duty, and the thoughtless must be told it always.| Fruit and Forest Trees,Flowering Shrubs & Plantts«i 
It is wise, therefore, to select the season of the most approved sorts. 

gladness, and point to the source of good. When! The proprietors of this Nursery attend personally tv 
the hushandman rejoices for the harvest is the inoculation and engrafting.of all their Fruit Tree, 
jtipe, and the poor goa into the field to glean Tengen nr gi that the 
i : a oe ; 
The sheafs which God ordains to bless _, Orders left with Mr ZEnevEE Coon, jr. No, 44 State 
The widow, and the fatherless, Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and reccit- 


~ 











{ 





mities, or in a dreamy kind of existence : nonew 
veins of thought are opened; no young affec- 
tions springing up; the ship has taken in its lad- 
ing, whatever it may be, whether precious 
stones or lumber, and lies idly flapping its sails 
and waiting for the wind that must drive it upon 
the wide ocean.” 


eo 


’ our prompt and icul »ntion. es will 
it becomes man to acknowledge the reward of po grr wt and particular attention. Catalogues w 


be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
} . 5 . j ‘ 
his labors, the blessing of his hopes, and the the condition, &c. &c. that may be reqnired, on appli 
ormenn of the giver of all things. ‘Then, es- | caton to him. Sept. 30° 


ially, s d fi - in- * 
en a — i po a ipl op a geateres fe FOR SALE—a Farm situated in the pleasant avi 
Ce eee eee? ot eee ee Se ee flourishing vill ge of Dixmont, through which the 
mail stage passes twice a week from Augusta to Bar- 





t 


The Almighty deserves the praise of his 











creatures. ‘The flower pays its worship in fra- 
grant exhalation, and the lark when he éarols 


Dr Johnson—The following remarks on a/at the-gate of heaven, in praise of their glori- 


much disputed point—the character of Johnson 


—are likewise from the pen of Mrs Barbauld : | 


*‘Johnson, I think,was fir from a great character: 
he was continually sinning against his conscience, 
and then afraid of going to hell for it. A Chris- 
tian and a man of the town, a philosopher and a 
bigot, acknowledging life to be miserable, and 
making it more miserable through fear of death; 
professing great distaste to the country, and neg- 
lecting the urbanity of towns; a Jacobite, and 
pensioned; acknowledged to be a giant in lit- 
erature, and yet we do not trace him, as we do 
Locke, or Rousseau, or Voltaire, in his infneoce 
on the opinions of the times. - We cannot say 
Johnson first opened this vein of thought, led the 


'ous Maker. The sun burns incense daily, and 


gor. and is only from 16 to 20 miles distant to four ports 
on the Penobscot river. [t has a convenient farm-hovse, 
2 large barns, sheep folds, sheds, and out houses all in 
good repair; will summer and winter 100 sheep 2d 


Neh seat ; ne from 15 to 20 head of neat cattle; with a good set of 
the virgin stars keep nightly vigils; the mys-| farming tools of the most approved kinds, which may be 
terious anthem of the forest proclaims its devo-| had with the premises if required.—For further partic: 
tion, and the sea declares its obedience as it ; ulars, inquire of BENJAMIN BUTMAN, on the prem 
mormurs in repose. Every moment of time it. Dixmont (Me.) Oct. 13, 1825. 


ses. 

bears an errand of mercy, and should not be al- E PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
lowed to pass without an acknowledgement of e Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con 
gratitude. stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni 
ture, chairs, lobking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brughes, bellows, &c. &c. 





‘** Ye chiefs, for whom. the whole creation smiles, 
Crown the great hymn.” Ch. Courier. 
¢ 
Love.—Young ladies are too apt to imagine, 
that they must follow the roles of courtship as 
they find them exemplified in the Waverly, and 
other fashionable novels; that they must first 
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who pay within stzfy days from the time of subscribing 
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Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscribets 
are entitled to a sixth volume gratis. 
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